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EDITOR’S TABLE. — 
The Author of Lacon.—The Lordon Metro- 


politan for October, in an article entitled “ Phy- 
siognomies at Paris,’ contains the following 
curious information relative to C. C. Colton, the 
author of Lacon; the extraordinary being, who, 
while he disseminated the best sentiments, could 
commit the worst deeds.- It had been previously 
known that he fled to America, (Charleston we 
believe,) and had finally put a period to his ex- 
istence with his ovn hands, but most of the facts 
here detailed are new:— 


The reverend author of Lacon’s eccentric and gaming 
habits are well known; and thoagh he was lucky in re. 
gard to winning, yet his impure gains led to ruin and 
suicide. I shall only refer to his comportment in Paris. 
Colton arrived in this country from the United States, 
whither he had secretly fled to “ hide his diminished 
head” from the pursuits of his creditors. His habits 
were of the most eccentrically irregular order; now he 
practised as a horse-dealer, then figured as a wine-mer- 
chant; then, again, as a picture dealer, in which last 
commerce, he shipwrecked nearly all his hoarded gains. 
Gifted with a wonderful memory—always ready with 
an apt and ample store of anecdotes—full of classical 
and poctical talent, his supreme delight was to shine 
king of low company; avaricious, and distrustful of 
evety body, he was often the dupe of his thirst of making 
money by loans to needy persons, either on effects or 
valueless bills, at an immense interest. Fecling him- 
self“ fallen from his high esteem” in public opinion, he 
too frequently had recourse to acts unworthy of his 
former station in life, and his profession. The gaming- 
tables were his daily haunts, and fortune seemed miracu- 

ylously to favour him, as an exception to the general rule. 
He was introduced to that late extraordinary original, 
the Earl of Bridgewater, who, after a brief period, sent 
him a petite intimation that his absence would be more 
agreeable than his presence at his lordship’s hotel. Col- 
ton immediately procecded to the valetudinarian earl, 
and by his happy intrepidity of speech, extracted an in- 
demnity from the “old. gentleman.” The sum thus 
wrung from the astounded and reverend lord was one 
hundred pounds sterling. The carl at first most reluc- 
tantly told his secretary to pay Mr. Colton two thousand 
francs. ‘‘ Keep your francs,” said Colton, * Iwill have 
none of thein. I insist upon one hundred pounds in 
British money. If your lordship has forgot the sterling 
habits of your native country, I still cherish them, and 
will not cede a single shilling of my demand.” The 
amount required was handed over to the author of La- 
con, by Mr. E. B——, the secretary ; the earl’s English 
solicitor, Mr. S standing by in dumb amazement at 
Colton’s hardy coup-de-maitre. With this sam, the lat- 
ter used to boast that be had run into five hundred 
thousand francs at gaming. The fact is, that he was 





} an immense winner by his desperate play, till he became 


the terror of all the tables. He used to visit Frascati, 
carrying a silk handkerchief stuffed with bille/s de 
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banque, and risk the highest stakes with extraordinary 
luck, and this for many months. Messengers were con- 
tinually despatched to the head-quarters of the farmer- 
general of the tables, to report the progress of the bold 
and badly dressed Englishman. One day, at 154,-Culton 
had played more moderately than usual; he had nearly 
redtised twenty-eight thousand fraues at rouge et noir; in 
passing through the roulette-room, he looked at a printed 
card, threw down ten thousand franes, exclaiming “ here 
goes for my dinner,” which, by-the-by, seldom exceeded 
the price of twenty-five or thirty sous. He lost ; another, 
and another, and another similar stake, shared the same 
fate. * This won’t do,” exclaimed he, with perfect sang- 


froid, “1 must not allow these French fellows to floor 


Lacon.” Down went a double stake—the croupier 
raked it up. The determined gambler and his: two 
hangers-on, playing for their patron, tripled the stake 
and lost; till, besides refunding his winnings, Colton 
had diminished more than half the stock of his foulard. 
Great was the gaiety of the bankers, and a courrier ez- 
traordinaire was despatched to M. Benezet, the Roths- 
child of the H s, with a bulletin of the hitherto in- 
vincible Englishman’s defeat. In the mean time, Lacon 
had rallied, and scarce had the joyful messenger an- 
nounced the* ictory of the firm, when a second breathless, 
panting estafette, and pale as him who * Priam’s curtains 
drew at dead of night,” rushed into the sanctum of the 
lord of chances, and told him that the tables had sud- 
denly turned, that the diable d’Anglais had not only 
recoveted all his losses, but won eighty-five thousand 
frances of the bank’s funds. Colton, afier this exploit, 
went home, and, as usual, cooked his own dinner. His 
money was secured in a strong iron-box, which was fixed 
in the floor of his lodgings in the Palais Royal; for he 
would ‘not have deposited even five pounds with the 
bank of France. He generally carried loaded pistols, 
and always had a brace placed under his pillow at night. 
When the Duke of N was here, at Charles the 
Tenth’s coronation, Colton said to his poor retainer, 
H n, since dead, * The duke is on my ground, and 
must pay me contribution-money.” He wrote a plain- 
tive letter to his grace, who sent him an order on 
D—d—n, for twenty-five Napoleons, Colton and his 
factotum went together to the bank in the rue de P. . 
to receive it. The former had just committed the ex- 
travagance of a new furbished-up, second-hand hat, and 
made himself, uncommonly for him, smart in the rest 
of his habiliments. Even in his usual shabby costume, 
he was generally decorated with diambnd-rings and 
brooches of great value. On the present occasion he 
displayed those glittering and expensive ornaments to 
profusion; and, inoreover, sported a gold repeater, with 
chain and seals of a most striking and costly hind. The 
banker D. received him into his private cabinet with the 
most obsequious official grace, bowed him and his hum- 
ble friend to seats, and waited to hear his brilliant-look- 
ing visiter’s business, It was soon told. ‘Can it be 
possible—s-i-r? You are not the Mr. Colton, s-i-r, nren- 
tioned in this his grace’s order, s-i-1 ? The arrived peti- 
tion, s-i-r, can’t be yours?” “ Let's see,” said C. ; “ yes, 
that’s if, but there’s*a trifling mistake I find in the 
duke’s note to you; in his grace’s letter to me—(* where 
is it H.?? *At home, sir.’)—the sum was stated as 
twenty-five pounds English; however, you can easily 
rectify that little error.” Mr. D., thunderstruck at the 
consummate s/yle of the “ distressed, sick, and suffering 














clergyman,” refused, however, te pay more than the 
amount written down in the duke’s note; and, in spite 
of his loud remonstrances, Colton was constrained to 
put up with only twenty-five Louis. At this time, our 
hero had more than fourteen thousand pounds sterling 
in his strong box, and pictures, for which he had laid 
out upwards of ninety thousand francs! The same origi- 
nal addressed a splendid letter, with a copy of sublimely 
flattering verses, to the Duchess of St. A , when at 
Paris, requesting in an off-hand way, the loan of a 
bagatelle, viz. one hundred pounds sterling. No answer 
being returned, the irritated parson-poet addressed a 
stcond, not a second-best, epistle to her grace, unsaying 
his preceding sayings, and, as I have been told, threat- 
ening the duchess’s life—that is, to write her grace’s 
birth, parentage, education, &c. &c. &c., nothing more 
just, reader. It failed to produce a profitable effect ; the 
nerves of her ladyship were firmer strung, and the 
strings of her silk purse tighter drawn than those of the 
superannuated old ear|’s. Colton prided himself as bein 
a * knowing one,” in the /ullest sense of the term; still 
his suspiciousness, and avarice, and vanity, were rocks 
on which he often split. An artful follower—whom, 
by the by, he treated like a starved dog—flattered him 
into the folly that he, Lacon, was an excellent connois- 
seur of paintings, which was as much out of his latitude 
as dancing to Voltaire. Colton, though a good poet, had 
not the slightest sensibility nor taste for the fine arts, 
nor was he able to appreciate them. But his vanity was 
tickled and desire of gain pluyed upon. 

He set up as an amateur, and connoisseur, and pur- 
chased a gallery of rubbish, as chef-d’euvres, to the 
amount of many thousand pounds. His ultimate object 
was to sell them again to the picture-hunting nobility, 
and gentry, at an immense pfofit. The upshot of the 
speculation was, that at the end of two or three years 
he was obliged to dispose of them at a loss of ninety per 
reent., by which they returned (unknown to him) to the 
very dealers from whom, through young R——, they 
had come into his possession. Of course, those worthy 
merchants, and Colton’s quondam friend R , realised, 
under the rose, a pretty round sum from the great La- 
con’s gullibility. I must postpone many more, and 
more piquant anecdotes of the author of Lacon, and 
come at once to the self-willed catastrophe which closed 
his mortal career. He had long suffered under a dis- 
tressing, though not irremediable complaint, for which 
he had never patience to undergo the indispensable 
operation. The malady increased—it became serious— 
dangerous. He went to Fontainebleau; sent for an 
English acquaintance, Mr. 8. and, without divul ing 
his dire mtent, told him he must either die by the crisis 
of the complaint, or risk dying under the operator’s 
hands. He wrote his will, made Mr. 8. acquainted with 
his wishes, and, after chatting as usual, wished Mr. 8. 
good night and retired to bed. It appears since, that 
about midnight he applied the fatal pistol to his head. 

His remains were interred in the cemetery of Fon- 
tainebleau ; and his friend, and Mr. S., have since pub. 
lishéd in Paris a posthumous work of the unfortunate 
Lacon, entitled “ Thoughts in verse.” I occasionally 
saw him two days ere his departure for Fontainebleau. 
He had his little flag-basket in his hand, and was dis. 
puting in bad French the price of a chicken, with a 
stubborn old marchande. He relinquished his fow] dis- 











pute with the fair, and, as usual, began to spout his last 
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new’productions. Amongst them I recollect the follow- 
ing epitaph, which he, probubly, never transcribed. 


“ Heedless of fame, I feared not blame, 
Life’s wayward path I tried ; 
Mankind I prized not, yet despised not, 
But bravely lived and—died.” 


He seldom spoke of his sufferings, and notwithstand- 
ing his elegiac mood, the last time I beheld him, I per- 
ceived nothing in his physiognomy or manner indicative 
of the suicide he had made up his mind to perpetrate. 


Dr. Joseph Togno has laid on our table his 
** Popular Essay on the Laws of Acoustics, and 
on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Ear; fol- 
lowed by seventy-seven cases of persons cured 
of Deafness, being simple abstracts of each in- 
dividual case.”* Dr. Togno, residing in Locust 
street abore Ninth, Philadelphia, has been some 
time celebrated for performing wonderful cures; 
and, being a regular physician, no fear of quackery 
will be felt by the afflicted in submitting them- 
selves to his care. His motto is, “ Let the Deaf 
hear.” 


Wm. Blackwood.—The death of the pro- 
prietor, and as it now appears the editor, also, 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, has already been 
announced; the October number of the work 
contains the annexed obituary notice, which is 
not only very felicitous in its expressions, but 
valuable as a literary notice ; it enlists the feel- 
ings strongly in favour of the survivors :— 


Death of Mr. Blackwood. It is expected, we hope 
without presumption, that the habitual readers of this 
Maguzine will hear with regret that he to whom it owed 
its name and existence, and who for seventeen years 
superintended all its concerns with industrious zeal, is 
no more among us. Mr. Witiiam Biackwoop died at 
his house, in Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 
the 16th of September, at six o’clock, a. M., in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. His disease had been from the 
first pronounced incurable by his physicians. Four 
months of suffering, in part intense, exhausted by slow 
degrees all his physical energies, but left his temper 
calm and unruffled, and his intellect entire and vigor- 
ous even to the last. He had thus what no good man 
will consider as a slight privilege—that of contemplat- 
ing the approach of death with the clearness and full 
strength of his mind and facalties, and of instructing 
those around him by solemn precept and memorable ex- 
ample, by what means alone, humanity, conscious of 
its own frailty, can sustain tliat prospect with humble 
serenity. 

Mr. Biackwoop, though his respectable parents were 
ina much humbier station of life than that which he 
ultimately occupied, had received an excellent. early 
education ; and it was his boyish devotion to literature 
which determined them in the choice of his ealling. 
He served his apprenticeship with the well known house 
of Bell and Bradfute; and before he quitted their roof, 
had go largely stored his mind with reading of all sorts, 
but more especially Scotish History and Antiquities, 
that on his establishing himself in business, his aecom- 
plishments soon attracted the notice of persons whose 
good opinion was distinction. For many years he con- 

ned his attention almost exclusively to the classical 
and antiquarian branches of the trade, and was regard- 
ed as one of the best inforined booksellers of that class 
in the kingdom ; but on removing from the Old to the 
New town of Edinburgh, in 1816, he disposed of his 
stock, and thenceforth applied himself, with character- 
istic ardour, to general literature, and the business of a 
popular publisher. In April, 1817, he put forth the 
first number of this Journal—the most important feature 
of his professional career. He had long before contem- 
plated the possibility of once more taising magazine 
literature to a rank not altegether unworthy of the great 
names which had been enlisted in its service in a pre- 
ceding age: it was no sudden or fortuitous suggestion 
which prompted him to take up the enterprise, in which 
he was afterwards so pre-eminently successful as to 
command many honourable imitators. From an early 
period of its progress, his Magazine engrossed a very 
large share of. his time; and though he scarcely ever 
wrote for its pages himself, the general management 
and arrangement of it, with the very extensive literary 
correspondence which this involved, and the constant 





superintendence of the press, would have been more 
than enough to occupy entirely any man but one of 
first-rate energies. 

No man ever conducted business of all sorts in a more 
direct and manly manner. His opinion was on all oc- 
casions distinctly expressed—his questions were ever 
explicit—his answers conclusive. His sincerity might 
sometimes be considered as rough, but no human being 
everraccused him either of flattering or of shuffling ; 
and those men of letters who were in frequent commu- 
nication with him, soon conceived a respect and confi- 
dence for him, which, save in a very few instances, 
ripened into cordial regard and friendship. The mas- 
culine steadiness, and imperturbable resolution of his 
character, were impressed on all his proceedings; and 
it will be allowed by those who watched him through his 
career, as the publisher of a ligerary and’ political mis- 
cellany, that these qualities were more than once very 
severely tested. He dealt by parties exactly as he did 
by individuals. Whether his principles were right or 
wrong, ,they were jis, and he never compromised or 
complimented away one tittle of them. No changes, 
either of men or of measures, ever dimmed his eye, or 
checked his courage. 

‘To youthful merit he was a ready and a generous 
friend; and to literary persons of good moral character, 
when involved in pecuniary distress, he delighted to ex- 
tend a bountiful hand. He was in all respects a man of 
large and liberal heart and temper. 

During some of the best years of his life, he found 
time, in the midst of his own pressing business, to take 
rather a prominent part in the affairs of the city of 
Edinburgh as a magistrate ; and now that he is no more, 
it will be admitted, we goubt not, by those who most 
closely observed, and most constantly opposed him in 
this capacity, that he exhibited on all occasions perfect 
fairness of purpose, and often, in the conduct of debate, 
and the management of less vigorous minds, a very rare 
degree of tact and sagac:ty. His complete personal 
exemption from the slightest suspicion of jobbing or 
manceuvring, was acknowledged on all hands; and, as 
the civic records can show, the most determined enemy 
of what was called reform, was, in his sphere, the un- 
wearied, though not always the triumphant assailant of 
practical mischiefs. Already, we are well assured, the 
impression is strong and general among the citizens of 
Edinburgh, of all shades of political sentiment, that in 
Witiam Brackwoon, théy have lost a great light and 
ornament of their order—a man of high honour and 
principle, pure and patriotic motives, and very extraor- 
dinary capacity. 

In the private relations, as in the public conduct of 
his life, he may safely be recommended as a model to 
those who come after him. He has left a widow, exem- 
plary in all the domestic virtues, and a large family, 
some of them very young ; his two eldest sons will carry 
on the business, in which, from boyhood, they were as- 
sociated with their honoured parent ; and as they are 
generally esteemed for their amiable dispositions, their 
talents, and their integrity, it cannot be doubted,: that 
if they continue to tread in his footsteps, they will not 
want, to aid and sustain them under the load of duty 
which has untimely devolved on them, the-assistance of 
their father’s friends, and the favour of that great party, 
which, through evil report and through good report, he 
most strenuously and efficiently served. 


Dr. Robley Dunglison’s anxiously expected 
work on Hygieine will appear shortly. 

Vidocq.—The entire edition of Vidocq’s Me- 
moirs, issued by Carey & Hart, having been 
already exhausted, these publishers will soon 
offer another in two duodecimo volumes, at half 
the price of the former. 

Jacob Faithful.-—The same gentlemen have 
issued the concluding volume of Jacob Faithful. 
The tale being now completed it only remains 
for us to confirm our former opinion of the early 
portion, and to add that the tale certainly im- 
proves, in some respect, since the commence- 
meni. ‘The public do not sustain us, at least the 
sale would almost warrant this, in thinking it 
vulgar; it is so in some parts’ nevertheless, but 
it describes human natur, as “ Old Tom” has it. 
so well, that the objection we urged seems to be 
got over, for'we see it on the centre tables and 
book shelves of * considerable many’? who would 
not care to have ‘ imputations”’ cast upon them. 





The Pacha of Many, Tales.—Another and 
another of Captain Marryatt’s prolific offspring. 
The Pacha appeared in the Metropolitan, from 
which it has been collected by Carey & Hart, 
and published in two duodecimo volumes. It 
partakes of the excellences and defects of the 
author’s other productions, and contains, of 
course, Some witty things; the wine merchant’s 
story alone would save it from oblivion. 

Henri Quatre.—Now the Harpers have put 
forth their edition of Henri Quatre, and have 
distributed it liberally, the newspapers are loud 
in its praise. Major Noah seems to have read 
it, for he says:—* Besides the Waverly novels 
and the historical romances of Mr. James, we 
have read nothing equal to Henri Quatre, in 
spirit, knowledge, felicity of description both of 
character and incident, force of style and power 
of exciting interest, it ranks immeasurably higher 
than the multitude of books that form the class 
to which it peculiarly belongs; and the class is, 
after ail, the best and most enduring in popu- 
Jarity. Henri Quatre takes rank with Philip 
Augustus, Richelieu, and John Marston Hall.” 
We say it ranks above those novels, 

It is stated that Dr. Antommarchi, the medical 
attendant of Napoleon at St. Helena, is about to 
visit this country in the capacity of household 
physician to Joseph Bonaparte. 

Self Control— We are glad to see a new 
edition of Self Control, by Mrs. Brunton, on the 
booksellers’ counters, from the press of Key & 
Biddle. ‘The excellence of this book consists 
not so much in the story as in the sentiments; 
which, though perhaps too enthusiastic, are such 
as must improve every one who will attend to 
them. Some of Laura’s maxims deserve to be- 
come universal axioms; and the examples of her 
self-denial are told in_a plain. unaffeeted way, 
thus making them the more useful to unwary 
readers, who take up the novel merely for amuse- 
ment, and who may be beguiled irito an amelio- 
ration of their morals. Many of the characters 
by whom she is surrounded may be contempla- 
ted with advantage; and, indeed, many of those 
who condescend to be instructed by what they 
read, and therefore examine what. cap fits them, 
will not long study this work bare-headed. 
Whether Laura’s * Self Control’? be perfectly 
natural is mere matter of opinion, the decision 
depending in a great measure on the character 
of the reader; but it is a pardonable fault if a 
character, which is offered as a model, tran- 
scends those for whose emulation it is intended; 
and we would recommend this pleasing novel 
to all young people, particularly to that too 
numerous class who are obliged to live with 
persons of bad temper, since they will find, in 
the scenes portrayed, some. admirable lessons of 
cheerful endurance. 

Something newer yet.—We have the sheets of 
a new book on the eve of publication by Carey, 
Lea & Co. entitled, “ Letters to 1 Gentleman in 
Germany, written after a trip from Philadelphia 
to Niagara.” Edited by Francis Lieber, Esq. 
It discusses matters of general interest above 
the comprehension ef some recent tourists, and 
will occupy about 350 octavo pages. More of 
this, possibly, in our next nurber. 

A suit is now in progress between the pub- 
lisher of a map of New Jersey, anda plagiarist 
who copied it, but who had not the address to 
keep out three sad blunders in the copy, there- 
by convicting himself! This reminds us of the 
story told by the author of Lacon. Dr. John- 


son, when publishing his dictionary, requested, 
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through the medium of the journals, the etymo- 
logy of Curmudgeon. Some one shortly after- 
wards answered the doctor’s advertisement, by 
observing that it was, in all probability, derived 
from Caur ‘mechant ; these words he did not 
think it necessary to translate; but merely put 
his signature, “ An unknown correspondent.” 
A brotlier lexicographer got to press before the 
doctor, arid ingeniously, as thought, forestalled 
him in the article of Curmudgeon, where, to 
the no small amusement of etymologists, he 
had thus derived it, “ Curmudgeon, trom Coeur 
mechant, an unknown correspondent ! ! !”’ 


Racing Calendar,—According to the New 
York Literary Gazette, No. 6, the Knicker- 
bocker “has made such gigantic strides,’* that 
“it is but a stepin the progress,”—the London 
Quarterly reprint “is very well got up;’—the 
Family Magazine too, “is well got up,” and 
moreover, ‘*on pretty good materials ;’’—in 
Annuals, “ America will not be behind in the 
race ;” “there will always be e redundancy of 
artists in the civilised world ;”—* one man, 
however, by a happy stroke, took a gigantic 
step’ in Annuals ;—this “ Was, however, a 
happy thought in Ackerman ;”—* as they ap- 
pear, we shall remark upon them, until they 
have run their course ;’’ Russia evinces “a 
most rancorous spirit, to raise up a nation from 
the dust, for the dastardly satisfaction of crush- 
ing it smaller, and prostrating it utterly ;”” poor 
Poland !—Mr. Taylor’s District School “ is 
tuken up ;’’ the author “has gone over much 
ground ;” Sands’ works “ will take their sta- 
tion ;’’—to illustrate a point in Hannah Moro’s 
works, ‘*wo shall step far in advance of a 
ecrtatim consideration ;’’—people habitually re- 
verence “a grade of society higher than that 
in which they stand ;”’ the editor also “ takes 
up” ‘“*the New England Magazine,” and his 
“paper on the Fine Arts is taken up’’—with 
examining souvenir plates!—Miss Wheatley, 
the actress, though she don’t act very well, yet 
for her consolation ‘ there is evidently poetry 
in her soul!’ She will be giad to hear it, and 
probably her next effort will be verses ;—she 
will the more probably take up this profession, 
for the editor saith—* In these days of poetical 
poverty, .it is good to dwell upon the beauties 
that spring up in our way;’—it is so, and we 
have, therefore, dwelt upon them in these poe- 
tical poverty days, and trust that benefit will 
“ spring up”’ before the next “ gigantic strides”’ 
in racing calendars and literary gazettes. 

Dr. Johnson once said, ** Never mind whe- 
ther they praise or abuse your writings; any 
thing is tolerable, except oblivion.” 

The following beautiful epitaph by Cowley, 
written in Latin, was translated by an unknown 
hand. . 
The Living Author's Epitapi. 


From life’s superfluous cares enlarg’d, 
His debt of human tvil discharg’d, 
Here Cowley lies, beneath this shed, 

To every worldly interest dead. 
With decent poverty content ; 

His hours of care not idly spent ; 

To fortune’s goods a foe profess'd, 
And hating wealth, by all caress’d, 
*Tis sure he’s dead ; for lo, how small 
A spot of earth is now his all! 

O! wish that he may lightly lay, 
And ev’ry care be far away ! 

Bring flow’rs, the short liv’d roses bring, 
To life deceas’d fit offering ! 

And sweets around the poet strow 
Whilst yet with life his ashes glow. 


amuse innocently, and they know very little of 
society, who think it can bear to be always em- 
ployed, either in the exercise of its duties, or 
in high and important meditations. 
The Baltimore Gazette says of Bird's Cala- 
var: “The work may fairly rank among the 
highest efforts of genius, and we do not scruple 
to pronounce it superior to any thing of the 
kind which has yet emanated from the Ameri- 
can press.” : 
Mr. Renucci, a medical student at Paris, has 
succeeded in detecting the itch insect (acarus 
scabiei,) the existence of which was doubted. 
It resembles the mole in shape, and is thus 
enabled to burrow under the cuticle. The ac- 
count adds, that the discovery had created quite 
asensation among the savans of Paris. ‘The 
learned have always an itching after more know- 
ledge ! 
Books.—Lord Orrery has said, very happily, 
that books when properly used are our truest 
friends, and our most comfortable companions. 
They teach us in what manner to enjoy plea- 
sures, and in what manner to bear adversity. 
They visit us without intrusion, and they con- 
verse with us without restraint. . 
A proper early education prevents more 
crimes than the severity of the criminal code. 
The author of the “ District School” says, 
it is one of the duties of parents to provide 
their children with the best periodicals. 
Home.—Locke felt the difficulty which every 
parent experiences who has a son to educate ; 
he says:—“If J keep my son at home, he is 
in danger of becoming my young master ; if | 
send him abroad, it is scarce possible to keep 
him from the reigning contagion of rudeness 
and vice. He will be, perhaps, more innocent 
at home, but more ignorant of the world, and 
more sheepish when he comes abroad.” ‘The 
subject of education is frequently discussed, 
but there are really too few geod schools. 
The Ladies—Hannah More thought it a duty 
to be always cheerful, and there is no cosmetic 
half so serviceable to the looks. The true art 
of assisting beauty consists in embellishing the 
whole person by the proper ornaments of vir- 
tuous and commendable qualities. By this help 
alone it is, that those who are the favourite 
work of nature, or, as Dryden expresses it, 
“the porcelain of human kind,’ becorhe ani- 
mated, and are in a state to exert their charms ; 
and those who seem to have been neglected by 
dame Nature, like models wrought in haste, are 
capable in a great measure of finishing what 
she has left imperfect. 
The Eyes.—It is remarked in one of the 


you may as well whistle to them as any thing 
” 
€ 3e. 


The philosophy of the following couplet from 
the pen of Hannah More, cannot be too fre- 
quently studied :— 

Those very passions that our peace invade, 

If rightly pointed, blessings may be made. 
Use of a Physician.—I used to wonder, says 
a witty letter writer, why people should be so 
fond of the company of their physician, till I 
recollected that he is the only person with 
whom dares one to talk continually of one’s self 
without interruption, contradiction, or censure; 
I suppose that delightful immunity doubles 
their fees! 
Let thy child’s first lesson, says Fuller, be 
obedience, and the second may be what thou 
wilt. 


Hannah More’s opinion of Gibbon. “ 1 do 
not know whether he takes most pains to cor- 
rupt the principles or to pervert the taste of his 
reader. Were he to be the prevailing author, 
Christianity and the English language would be 
abolished pretty nearly at the same time ; there 
is almost as much affectation*and bad taste, as 
there is impiety and even obscenity. Luckily 
I cannot read Greek, but those who do, assure 
me that many of the notes are grossly indecent; 
I am sure that this is the case with many that | 
can.” 


A hint to the rich. Mrs. Carter declares, 
that giving money is a very inconsiderable part 
of charity; ‘ but,” she adds, “ my wretched 
inactivity seldom allows me to do any thing 
more, and therefore, I always feel it a duty to 
do in this instance what I can.” 

Cicero asserts that Diogenes ordered himself 
to be thrown any where without burying. 
* What,” said his friends, ‘‘to the birds and 
beasts !’’ * By no means,” cried he, “ place 
my staff near me, that I may drive them away.” 
“ How can you do that,”’ they replied, * since 
you will not perceive them?!” “ How am I 
concerned then,” added he, “ in being torn by 
these animals, if I feel nothing of it.’ A 
stoicism of which there are few modern in- 
stances. 

Length of time.—The hours of a wise man, ”* 
says Addison, “are lengthened by his ideas, 
as_those of afool are by his passions. The 
time of one is long, because he does not know 
what to do with it; so is that of the other, be- 
cause he distinguishes every moment of it with 
yseful or amusing thoughts; or, in other words, 
because the one is always wishing jt away, aad 
the other always enjoying it.” Some one, we 





Tatlers, that the balls of sight are so formed, that 
one man’s eyes are spectacles to another to read 
his heart with. 

Item.—The worst inconvenience of a small 
fortune is, that it will not admit of inadverten- 
cy. Inadvertency, however, ought to be placed 


a sum as regularly allotted to it as to any other 
item. 

A prudent woman is in the same class of ho- 
nour, says Steele, as a wise man; a maxim to 
be remembered. 

It is certain, says the inimitable Shakspeare, 


therefore, let men take heed of their company. 
Cure for Wens.—The witty Abernethy on 
being asked what was a cure for wens, an$wer- 





It is doing some service to humanity, to 





at the head of most men’s yearly accounts, and| 


that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage is 
caught, as men take diseases, one of another ; 


ed, “upon my life I don’t know; I believe 


forget who, has added the following lines :— 


Thoughts ! what are they ? 
4 They are my constant friends ; 
| Who, when harsh fate its dull brow bends, 
Uncloud me with a smiling ray, 
And in the depth of midnight force a day. 

Doctor Franklin, when he received his degree 
from the Scotish universities, no doubt had wit 
enough to join Goldsmith in his remark—* I 
have seen cnough of prating ignorance, never 
to venerate wisdom but where it actually ap- 
pears. I have received literary titles and dis. 
tinctions myself; and by the quantity of my 
own wisdom, know how very little wisdom they 
confer.” if 

Swift, with his epigrammatic gall, remarks— 
“ Although the Devil be the father of lies, he 
seems, like other great inventors, to have lost 
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most of his reputation by the continual im- 
provements that have been made upon him !” 

How would it do for political newspapers, on 
both sides of a question, to place the following, 
from the same author, at the head of their jour- 
nals :—* Political lying can conquer kingdoms 
without fighting, and sometimes with the loss 
of a battle. It gives and resumes employments; 
can suit a mountain to a molehill, and raise a 
molehill toa mountain ; hath presided for many 
years at committees and elections ; can wash a 
blackamoor white; can make a saint of an 
atheist, and a patriot of a profligate ; can, fur- 
nish foreign ministers with intelligence, and 
raise or let fall the credit of a nation.” Have 
we in our times seen any part of this verified? 
Would it not be better for each to aim at truth, 
which Christina, the learned Queen of Sweden 
says, ** has a certain character stamped upon it 
which distinguishes it in an inexplicable man- 
ner?’ As it now stands, the words of politi- 
cians go for nothing ; we dare scarcely trust to 
their actions. ‘ 

Great souls, said the same queen, resemble 
the sea; howevet much agitated they appear, 
there is always tranquillity at the bottom. 

The world has always paid homage to one 
idol or another. Priests, monkeys, dogs, bees, 
onions, crocodiles, serpents, and even devils, 
have not escaped the popular adoration. Nor 
is it much to be wandered at, that the unen- 


lightened pagans should slide so naturally from |? 


the worship of a monkey, into that of a priest. 
Upon the death of the god Apis, the Egyptians 
looked out for a calf that most resembled 
him. 

Every one admits that it is right and proper 
to make,a will, while in health, and yet how 
many instances of culpable neglect do we meet 
with. A lesson on this subject may be taken 
from Richardson, who, in his novel of Clarissa 
Harlowe, makes one of the collocutors_ re- 
mark,—‘* What but a fear of death, (a fear 
unworthy of a creature who knows he must one 
day as surely die as he was born,) can hinder 
any one from making his last will while he is 
in health?” 

An, author no less eminent than judicious, 
drawé the following distinction between inno- 
cence, wisdom, and virtue. Innocence con- 
sists in doing no harm, and occasioning no 
trouble to society; wisdom consists in being 
attentive to one’s true and solid interest, in dis- 
tinguishing it from a seeming interest, in a 
right choice and a constant adherence to it. 
Virtue goes further; it loves the good of so- 
ciety, and frequently prefers it to its own ad- 
vantages. , 

Here we shut up our books of wisdotn, clos- 
ing a day passed with the good and great of 
olden and modern times; satisfied, with Dr. 
Parr, that “ trifling disquisitions are preferable 
to serious altercations, with insignificant peo- 
ple, on subjects of but little importance ;” and 
conclude by quoting Dr. Johnson as our autho- 
rity for such fare on an “ editor’s table ;’— 
that great man says, ‘‘ He only will please long, 
who by tempering the acidity of satire with the 
sugar of civility, and allaying the heat of wit 
with the frigidity of humble chat, can make 
the true punch of conversation; ."d as that 
punch can be“drunk in the greatest quantity 
which has the largest proportion of water, so 
that companion will be oftenest welcome, whose 
talk flows out with inoffensive copiousness, with 
unenvied insipidity.” 





Waldie’s Library.—We were particularly struck with 
the truth of some remarks on the subject of literature 
in South America, while reading the very epee 
book, entitled “Three Years in the Pacific, by an Of- 
ficer in the United States Navy,” just issued in a hand. 
some octavo, by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. He 
says, “ The general taste for reading, in any country, 
may be estimated by the number and kind of various 
periodicals published insit. A valuable publication, like 
Waldie’s Library, a work which is domg so much in 
the United Statas to diffuse a taste for reading, and con- 
sequently, for the diffusion of knowledge, (the demand 
for which speaks well for the good taste of our coun- 
trymen,) would not be patronised in any state of South 
America; simply for the reason, that a taste for litera- 
ture is not general. A volume of ‘ Waldie,’ always 
delightful on land, is a desideratum at sea, from its com- 
pact and portable form. Passengers in merchant ships, 
who find complete sets on board, may deem themselves 
fortunate. The libraries of United States’ vessels should 
never be without them.” ‘These are just observations, 
and we trust will be acted on by those interested. Each 
year of “Waldie” contains twenty or thirty entire 
books, in addition to a great variety of short, entertain. 
ing, and instructive articles, at a price about equal to 
twenty-five cents, for what costs in London five dollars. 
The work, we are rejoiced to find, is still most emment- 
ly successful. The novel of “ Henri Quatre,” now pub- 
lishing in the Library, is one of the best of the histori- 
cal romances since Waverly —Penn. Inquirer. 

—f— 
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In a recent French book catalogue, appears, under the 
head of Natural History, Miss Edgeworth’s Essay on 
Trish Bulls. 

Cobbett—Cobbett is bull-making in Ireland. In an 
account he has published respecting the food of the Irish 
poor, he says they boil their oatmeal in “cast-iron cop- 
ers.” 

New Specula for Reflecting Telescopes.—Professor 
Scarpellini, of Rome, has, it is stated, substituted a com- 
pact black marble, called naro antico, for the usual metal- 
iic and other specula for telescopes ; and found it to be a 
very great improvement on their accuracy and powers. 

The Spread, &c—A new journal has appeared at 
Cairo, in the Arabic, Turkish, and French languages, 
containing home and foreign news, and mercantile 
intelligence. The Moniteur Egyptien has been discon- 
tinued. 

At the last accounts, Captain Back was still pursuing 
his route after Captain Ross! 

Nursing by Steam!—lIt is an absolute fact that a pa- 
tent has been taken out for nursing by steam! It con- 
sists of the application of the steam to machinery which 
rocks the cots of children who happen to be passengers 
in steam-vessels. 

A London paper says, Miss Phillips has arrived in 
America, with a bad attack of measles! Sbe will be 
sorry to hear it! 

Boieldieu, the celebrated composer, died recently at his 
country seat in France. 

—>— 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Scholar’s Manual, consisting of Ten Classical 
Dissertations, designed to illustrate the ancient Greek 
poets, by Godofred Hermann, D. D., professor of Greek 
at Leipsic, translated from the original Latin, by E.C. 
Batley, A. M. 

In the press.—The Life of Thomas Linacre, physi- 
cian to King Henry VIIL., and founder of the collego of 
physicians; with memoirs of his contemporaries, and 
of the rise and progress of learning, &c., from the ninth 
to the sixteenth century inclusive, by J. N. Johnson, M. 
D., late fellow of the college of physicians, London ; 
edited by R. Graves, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham having completed his edition 
of Burns, has turned his attention to the Lives of the 
British Poets, for which, we know, he has been many 
years gathering materials. No complete work of the 
kind exists. ‘I'he valuable biographies of Johnson, come 
down but to the days of Gray and Collins, and reach no 
farther back than Cowley: we want Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Jonson among the older chiefs of song, 
and Goldsmith, Chatterton, Cowper, Burns, Byron, 
Shelley, Scott, and Coleridge, among other masters of 
later times. The Lives by Dr. Johnson, will be includ. 
ed, with notes; and it is proposed, by introducing Dun. 
bar, Douglas, and Lyndsay, to connect the days of 
Chaucer with those of Spenser, and thus render the 
history of our poetic literature unbroken and complete. 
It is intended to publish the work periodically; and four 
or five portraits from the most esteemed pictures, will 
illustrate each volume. Mr. Sharon Turner too is, we 





are poe Boe hear, preparing a second volume of hig 
“ Sacred History of the World,” which will be publish. 
ed about Christmas, 

Silvio Pellico is in the French capital. People are 
not yet tired of reading his “ Prigioni;’ and the 
younger class, in particular, take deep interest in the 
sufferings of this unfortunate Italian and his compan. 
ions, especially Count Maroncelli. This interest is 
likely soon to be still further increased by a narrative 
which another fellow-sufferer of Pellico’s, Andrienne, a 
Frenchman, is preparing to publish. It will be written 
in a very different tone from “ Pellico's Confessions ; 
not that Andrienne possesses less Christian resignation; 
but indignation will be less reservedly expressed in his 
work, and-he will touch upon many things which Pelli. 
co has passed over in pr aay Maroncelli is now in 
North America. He has married an Italian singer, and 
went out lately to conduct the orchestra of the Italian 
opera at New York—a singular contrast with his terri- 
ble imprisonment in the fortress of Spielberg. 

Infe of Washington—Mr. Maddocks, of the Wash- 
ington Divan, has published a pamphlet sketch of the 
Life of Washington, compiled by an English lady, from 
public documents, state papers, and his unpublished 
manuscript letters, preserved in the British Museum, 
London. 

The dramatic romance of Philip Van Artevelde, has 
gone through a second edition in London already. 

Vathek, in the original French, has just a ppeared. 

Tylney Hall, By Thomas Hood. 


—~— 
List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 1835.—Lardner’s Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia, Vol.,LIX.—Discourse on the Study of 
Natural History, by W. Swainson, Esq., t2mo.—Con- 
sumption Curable, by F. P. Ramage, M. D. 2d edit. 8vo. 
—An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, by Rev. 
John Kenrick, M. A., Part II. (Syntax,) 8vo—A Com- 
panion to the Atlas; or, a Series of Geographical Ta- 
bles, by E. Miller, A.M.—The Truth and Excellence 


of the Chrietian Revelation, h Ww. 

—British Husbandry, (Farmer's A. ee 5 
gium and Holland, with a Sketch of the Revolution of 
1830, by P.L. Gordon, 2 vols. 12mo.—Life of Prince 
Talleyrand, 2 vols. 8vo.—Bennett’s Wanderings in New 
South Wales, 2 vols.—The Birds of Aristophanes, with 
English Notes, by Cookerley, 8vo—The Boy’s Scrap- 
Book, by Tombleson and Fussell, square 8vo.—lIllustra- 
tions of the Botany, &c. of the Himalayan ‘Mountains, 
by J. Forbes Royle, imperial 4to. Part IV.—The Orient 
Pear] for 1834.—Miriam Coffin; or, the Whale Fisher- 
man, 3 vols. 12mo.—The Landscape Annual for 1835. 
Lectures in Defence of the Church of England, by the 
Rey. S. J. Allen, 8vo.—History of England, by a Clergy. 
man, Vol. 1V. 
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Rew American Publications. 

A large Map of Internal Improvements of the states 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to which are added 
brief descriptions of all the Canals and Railroads in 
those States—by H.S¢Tanner. A similar Map of the 
state of New York, with descriptive notes. 

Jacob Faithful, vol. 3. Philadelphia, 1834. Carey & 
Hart. 

The Pacha of Many Tales, by the author of Peter 
Simple, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. Carey & 
Hart, 1834. b 

- Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck;—a romance, By Mrs. 
Shelly, author of Frankenstein, Last Man, &c. &c. 2 
vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 

Vathek, an Oriental Tale, by Mr. Beckford, 1 vel. 
12mo. Philadglphia. 

—>—- 

The very graphic Cruise of the Midge, has 
interfered in the time of our publishing Miss 
Roberts’ * Two Years at Sea,” which was de- 
signed for the present week ; it is now in hand 
and will be commenced in our next number. 

A considerable number of our readers re- 
member the first work with which the “ Libra- 
ry’? was commenced—the, old series exhausted 
in six weeks;—it was “ Waldstein, or the Swedes 
in Prague,” a most capital work, by Madame 


C. Pichler, the female Sir Waltcr Scott of Ger- - 


many. Her celebrated novel ** The Siege of 


Vienna,” will most probably find an early place 
in our volume five 





Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1834. 
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